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national Justice are thus the incarnation of an idea that has
inspired the mind and haunted the imagination of men since
the advent of the Christian era. The medieval order of Christen-
dom with the Papacy and the Empire as the spiritual and the
political expressions of its unity was a limited and imperfect
realization of the same idea. The thought of Saint Thomas
Aquinas extended beyond Christendom to the notion of a
'communitas seu respublica hominum sub Deo9. And the dis-
covery of the New World in the sixteenth century led Vittoria
to expand the principles of international law into a universal
rule of conduct to be observed and followed by non-Christian
as well as Christian States. The idea of general or legal justice
was thus extended to the whole world and the good of the
international community composed of all the nations became
the true criterion of international conduct.

In the preface to a notable volume entitled The Spanish Origin
of International Law, which was published in the year 1934 by the
Clarendon Press at the instance of the Carnegie Endowment
of International Peace, Professor James Brown Scott, President of
the American Society of International Law and past President
of the Institut de Droit International, has written these memor-
able words:

After wandering as it were in the wilderness, the publicists of to-
day are disregarding the international law based on force, unrelated
to morality and rendered futile and inoperative in the international
community by a conception of sovereignty descended from the divine
right of kings and its successor the divine state. They are leaving
the paths marked out by false prophets of international law and turn-
ing to Vittoria's law of nations and the Vittorian principles which
for 400 years have pointed the way to an international law still of
the future, in which law and morality shall be one and inseparable,
in which States are created by and for human beings, and every
principle of international law and of international conduct is to be
tested by the good of the international community and not by the
selfish standards of its more powerful and erring members. In
Vittoria's doctrine the duty of the more powerful is to observe the
law as do the weak and, through his conception of the mandate, to
lend a helping hand to less favoured peoples.